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these tribes, above all the Iroquois, were as militarized, were as
much an army possessing a state, as modern Prussia or Paraguay
or ancient Sparta, They could be fought, they could be
conquered only by patience, prudence, the massing"of superior
resources, the ignoring of opportunities for brilliant action tiU
the time came. As Frontenac broke the threat of the Iroquoi? to
the existence of New France, so, nearly a century later. General
Sullivan cleared up-state New York for the settlement which has
given that state Rome and Syracuse and Troy, Cato and Utica
where the Six Nations once ruled like the Spartiates or Chaka's
Zulus. But it was not only General Sullivan who learned, for the
young George Washington began his military career with the
humiliating experience of being forced to surrender iy $iarr&-
lion to more forest-wise French and he saw, with his own eyes,
the limitations of Britishmilitary methods when that admirable
parade-ground general, Braddock, marched straight ahead into
the French and Indian country to death and the practical
annihilation of his army. Other British generals have done the
same; courage can work wonders but not all wonders, and the
Virginians were not won to respect by the courage as much as
to horror or irony at the irrelevance of parade-ground virtues.
For Americans, then and now, the battle is always the pay-off,
to borrow Major Ingersoll's phrase. Victory is the aim and
the elegance of the means is a European irrelevance, recalling
the days when war was the sport of kings. War, to Americans,
is not the sport of kings but the most serious national and
personal concern which they like to fight in their own way
and which, when they do fight in their own way, they win,
This, of course, is concealed from Americans as well as
from us by schoolboy romanticism. It is far more encouraging
to day-dreams to think of the West as being won by a handful
of totally reckless scouts and pioneers, hoping for an Indian
war rather than fearing it and ready to plunge into the track-
less wilderness at the drop of the hat. There were people
like that, reckless of their own and their fellows1 lives. But
they are not heroes to be remembered but horrible examples
to be digested and then forgotten. Even the great romantic
figures, Daniel Boone% Simon Kenton, even Bridger and
Fremont, were heroes because they were pathfinders^ men who
did not get lost, did not venture into trackless places with no
knowledge of where they were going. They were pathfinders